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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Mr Warren K. Moorehead and " The Stone Age in North America." 
— The author of The Stone Age in North America is evidently displeased 
with my brief review of his work which appeared in the January-March 
number of this journal, and he presented an extended "reply" in the 
July-September issue. I regret having caused this displeasure, and am 
likewise surprised, as I regarded my criticisms of his work as being rather 
mild. 

But really what does Mr Moorehead mean by "the stone age in 
North America"? He fails to recognize the age of stone as being an 
epoch in the cultural development of a people, beyond which no tribe 
in America had advanced at the time of the discovery. He fails to 
realize the fact that some tribes, within the United States, are still living 
in the stone age. He writes (vol. i, p. 34) :" . . . stone implements were 
in use in remote portions of the United States two centuries ago. ..." 
The United States two centuries ago! But he fails to state that stone 
implements are even now made and Used by some tribes. 

And, likewise, Mr Moorehead has a curious conception of the people 
of the stone age: he appears to regard them as supernatural beings, for 
he says (vol. I, pp. 92-94) : 

"As shedding some light on the use of such a knife, I was interested to read, 
when studying the accounts of early Spanish explorers, 1 530-1 540, to find a 
description of how such implements ... were used in the Southwest. An 
ethnologist would have made great sacrifices to have been with Cabeza De Vaca. 
In his narrative he gives a description of a remarkable medicine-man. This 
man represented the true Stone Age type; although what we have concerning him 
is but a fragment, it is worthy of preservation in that it sheds light on the use 
of certain large flint implements, and on practices of ancient medicine-men. 

" ' They said that a man wandered through the country whom they called 
Badthing; he was small of body and wore a beard, and they never distinctly saw 
his features. When he came to the house where they lived, their hair stood up 
and they trembled. Presently a blazing torch shone at the door, when he entered 
and seized whom he chose, and giving him three great gashes in the side with a 
very sharp flint, the width of the hand and two palms in length, he put his hand 
through them, drawing forth the entrails, from one of which he would cut off a 
portion more or less, the length of a palm, and throw it on the embers. Then he 
would give three gashes to an arm, the second cut on the inside of an elbow, and 
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would sever the limb. A little after this, he would begin to unite it, and putting 
his hands on the wounds, these would instantly become healed. They said that 
frequently in the dance he appeared among them, sometimes in the dress of a 
woman, at others in that of a man; that when it pleased him he would take a 
buhio, or house, and lifting it high, after a little he would come down with it in 
a heavy fall.' " 

The author of the Stone Age evidently accepts this as fact, not fiction, 
and is of the belief that "this man represented the true Stone Age type." 
Therefore to this type of man he must attribute the mounds and earth- 
works, and the various objects found scattered over the surface. The 
stone age in North America must have been an age of fable, an age of 
mystery, not to be recognized unless there was a distinct reference to the 
use of a piece of stone. Mr Moorehead has probably gained his "clear 
perspective of the past in this country" (vol. I, p. 4) from studying the 
works of early Spanish writers. 

In the "Conclusions" (vol. 11, p. 348) our author deplores the fact 
that the early writers "did not give us more detail about stone-age 
times." But we find where he states (vol. 1, p. 249) that, "entirely too 
much has been made of the fact that chipped implements of various 
kinds have been seen in the possession of modern Indians the past two 
hundred years." Such inconsistencies as these are characteristic of The 
Stone Age in North America. 

This sentence occurs in the last paragraph of Mr Moorehead's reply: 
"There are also many observations which the school Mr Bushnell 
represents will regard askance, because that school sees nothing beyond 
the culture of historic Indians in America." Very true. "Many obser- 
vations" appearing in the Stone Age might well have been made by a 
pseudo-scientist or a "real archeologist" of several generations ago, 
but it is difficult to understand why they should be presented in any work 
at the present time. As yet no generally acceptable evidence has been 
presented to prove the existence of so-called paleolithic man in America. 
No human remains have been discovered in any section of the country 
that exhibit characteristics differing from those of living tribes. Nothing 
has ever been found in the United States, either on or below the surface, 
the origin of which could not be justly attributed to either the living 
tribes or their ancestors. This applies to all earthworks as well as to 
small objects of stone, etc. Why, then, should some endeavor to draw 
a sharp distinction between archeology and ethnology when applied to 
the study of the arts of the North American Indians? The mere fact 
that an object is made of stone or some other hard material, and is found 
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on the surface or in a grave, is accepted by the "archeologist" as proof 
of great antiquity of the object, although many such specimens may date 
from the last century, may even have been made within a generation. 
Shell beads have been recovered from many burials in the area east of 
the Mississippi; many of these are undoubtedly less than two centuries 
old, yet they would be classed as " archeological material"; but how 
would the "real archeologist" classify the shell beads on the "habit" 
and " purse " now in the Ashmolean Museum, articles which were obtained 
in Virginia three centuries or more ago? 

The questions presented by Mr Moorehead in his reply are not of 
sufficient importance to be treated in detail. 

I see no reason for retracting a word of my review of Mr Moorehead's 
book, and, as I have already said, I regard the criticisms of his work as 
being rather mild. I reiterate the, assertion made in the first paragraph 
of the review that "the pages are replete with inaccurate, misleading 
'statements, rendering the work, for all practical purposes, quite value- 
less." 

David I. Bushnell, Jr. 

Some Shoshonean Etymologies.—" The origin of the term Shoshoni 
appears to be unknown. It apparently is not a Shoshoni word, and 
although the name is recognized by the Shoshoni as applying to them- 
selves, it probably originated among some other tribe." (Handbook 
of American Indians; Bureau of American Ethnology, part 11, p. 556.) 

Repeated inquiries among the northern Paiute, of eastern Oregon, 
with whose language the writer is familiar, elicit but one answer as to 
the origin and meaning of the term Shoshoni. It is a Shoshonean word, 
and refers to the method of dressing the hair employed by the Shoshoni 
in former times. Captain Clark, in his work on the Indian Sign Language 
says: "The manner of dressing or wearing the hair in former years usually 
determined the tribe, the style in each being different." Further on, in 
reference to the sign of the Sioux, he proceeds to say: "To denote the 
Sioux (other than the Assinaboine branch), the Gros Ventres of the 
Prairie, Blackfeet, Flatheads, and some other tribes, in addition to above, 
bring palms of extended hands against top of head and move them down 
the sides, to indicate parting the hair in the middle and combing it 
down over the sides of the head." According to the Shoshoni, the Sioux 
"combed their hair like a woman," while the Shoshoni roached the fore- 
lock and rubbed it with the hand until it presented a tangled, curly 
appearance. From this characteristic arose the name "tsosdni," or 
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"curly-head," in contra-distinction to the term "tsopatakwiinidi," 
"smooth-head," as the Sioux were sometimes called. The derivation 
is from tso, the head, and s6ni, tangled, or curly. The Paiute word for 
curly-head is tsos6nitukadi, which is from the same stems plus the pro- 
nominal-possessive suffix -tukadi. 

As to the names Ute and Paiute, over which there has been much 
discussion, Captain Louey, a sub-chief of the Oregon Paiute, offers an 
explanation, which the writer has verified through other informants. 
He says that the name Ute is derived from the Shoshonean root yu, 
meaning like, or similar to, and ta, the first personal plural pronoun, 
and is equivalent to "like us," or "similar to us." The term Paiute is 
compounded of pa, water and yuta, and was formerly applied to those 
Indians of the Shoshonean stock whose home was on the eastern shore 
of Great Salt Lake. The Oregon Shoshoneans call the Ute Pakwitzi- 
mina, from pakwi, fish, and tzimina, to unjoint. The name arose from 
the habit of the Ute of unjointing the vertebrae of the fish for the purpose 
of making beads. 

As to the term yuta, while its meaning may be translated into English 
by the Indian as "like Us," "similar to us," the writer is of the opinion 
that the real etymology of the Word is derivable from the root yu, meaning 
like, or similar, and the Shoshonean pronominal suffix -ta, meaning "the 
one who," the equivalence being, "the one who is like (us)." The genius 
of the language would make this the more probable view. 

The Oregon Paiute repudiate the name "Paiute," although they 
recognize it as applicable to those Shoshoneans who lived near Great 
Salt Lake, and who called themselves Paiyuta. 

W. L. Maesden. 

A Tentative List of the Hispanized Chumashan Place- Names of 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura Counties, California. — 

Will persons familiar with Spanish family names and place names 
kindly inform the writer if any of the words in the following list are not 
of Chumashan Indian origin? 

Anacdpa, one of the Channel Islands. 

Anapamii, name of a street in Santa Barbara, always said by the 
Spanish population to be of Indian origin. 

Camulos, a town on the railroad in the Santa Clara River valley, 
Ventura County, above Santa Paula. 

Caydcas, a town on the coast north of El Morro in San Luis Obispo 
County. Although the Spanish-speaking people say that this is an 
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Indian word* Spanish dictionaries give cayuca as a word meaning "head" 
in the Cuban dialect of Spanish. 

Huenime, a town on the coast near Oxnard, Ventura County. 

Lompdc, a town in the lower Santa Ynez River valley. 

Magic, a point on the coast in Ventura County, south of Hueneme. 

Matilija, a large canyon in the vicinity of the lower Ojai valley, 
Ventura County. 

Montdlvo, a town in the Santa Clara River valley, Ventura County, 
below Santa Paula. 

Nojohui, a beautiful waterfall, canyon, and creek in the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, Santa Barbara County, between Las Cruces and Santa Ynez. 

Ojai, the name of two valleys in Ventura County, known respectively 
as the Lower Ojai and the Upper Ojai. 

Pir4, a canyon, creek, and town in Ventnra County, northeast of 
Santa Paula. 

Pismo, a beach in Santa ^Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties 
extending from the mouth of the Santa Maria River to the vicinity of 
Pismo town. 

Sfspe, a long Canada and canyon in Ventura County, emptying into 
the Santa Clara River above Santa Paula. 1 

Simi, a large valley and a town in Ventura County encircled by the 
Santa Susana Mountains and Oak Ridge. 

Tdpo, a canyon and ranch in the Santa Susana Mountains northeast 
of Simi town, Ventura County. Mr Guadalupe Perea, whose family 
has lived long in this vicinity, declares that this word is of Chumashan 
Indian origin. 

Topat6pa, a conspicuous peak north of Santa Paula, Ventura County, 

Zdca, a lake and a region in the Zaca Lake Forest Reserve, Santa 
Barbara County. 

John P. Harrington. 

The Harvard University Gazette records among the activities of 
the Peabody Museum that during the summer Dr Alfred M. Tozzer 
and Mr Clarence L. Hay made a trip to Mexico. Mr Hay purchased 
a valuable collection which he has given to the museum. Dr Charles 
Peabody represented the museum at the Prehistoric Congress of France, 
held at Nimes in August, 1911, and presented a paper on "The Arche- 
ology of the Delaware Valley," with special reference to the work of Mr 

1 " Sesepe river " (misprint?), D. P. Barrows, The Etkno-Botany of the Coahuilla 
Indians of Southern California, Chicago, 1900, p. 73, quoting Taylor, California 
Farmer, vol, xvi, no. IS. 
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Ernest Volk. While in Europe Dr Peabody visited several prehistoric 
sites, and collected, with the assistance of his European colleagues, 
representative specimens from the eocene, pseudo-eolithic site of Cler- 
mont-de-l'Oise; the eolithic industries of Salinelles (Gard); the indus- 
tries, neolithic and others, near Orpierre (Hautes Alpes); the Lake 
Dweller stations of the Saut de la Pucelle and of La Gresine, Lac du 
Bourget (Savoir). The research in relation to the antiquity of man in 
America was continued in the Delaware Valley by Mr Ernest Volk, 
and a report by Mr Volk on the twenty-two yeiars of research in this 
region has been published by the museum. Dr George P. Howe con- 
ducted an expedition to Yucatan and has prepared a report on the 
results. Mr Samuel J. Guernsey carried on archeological researches in 
New Brunswick for the museum. The museum had a party in Ohio 
under the direction of Mr B. W. Merwin, and the long-continued explo- 
ration of the ancient cemetery at Madisonville, as well as of the famous 
Turner Group of mounds in the same region, has been completed. 

The American Museum Journal reports that Mr Stefansson, of the 
museum's Arctic expedition, has made a discovery of an archeological 
nature at his last winter camp near Pt. Stivens, Parry Peninsula. Ac- 
cording to his report a great deal of pottery is found upon old village sites, 
some at a depth of several feet. This pottery is of similar type to that 
found among and lately manufactured by some of the Alaskan Eskimo. 
Pottery has so far not been reported from any of the central and eastern 
Eskimo. It was formerly assumed that the presence of pottery among 
the Alaskan Eskimo was to be explained as indicating forms copied from 
Siberian or neighboring American tribes. The recent discoveries of Mr 
Stefansson indicate that the art of pottery among the Eskimo must have 
been of ancient origin and at one time very widely distributed. Further- 
more Mr Stefansson reports that other objects he finds are similar in 
type to those described by Professor Boas, discovered by Captain George 
Comer in ancient village sites on Southampton Island, Hudson Bay. 
These were also similar to objects recently discovered in Greenland, 
leading to the conclusion that older types of Eskimo culture must have 
been much more uniform throughout the entire stretch of Arctic America 
than at present. Mr Stefansson's find of similar objects on the west side 
of Hudson Bay makes it more probable that there was formerly but a 
single type of Eskimo culture from Alaska to Greenland. 

Dr David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, one of the vice- 
presidents of the first international eugenics congress to be held at the 
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University of London from July 24 to 30, 1912, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the consultative committee for the United States. The 
officers of the congress hope that it will result in a far wider recognition 
of the necessity for an immediate and serious consideration of eugenic 
problems in all civilized countries. The proof of this necessity must be 
based on the laws of heredity, on the history of the changes in racial 
characteristics in the past, and on what is known concerning the effect 
of all the many biological and social factors which tend either to improve 
or deteriorate the innate qualities of mankind. If this field should be 
covered in a wide and comprehensive manner in the papers presented to 
the congresss, including an adequate discussion of the general nature 
of the reforms, moral and legislative, necessary for insuring the progress 
of the race, the records of the proceedings would form a presentment of the 
case for eugenic reform which would assuredly be of great value to both 
the legislator and the social reformer. To achieve such a result should 
be the main object, rather than the attempt to make the congress an 
arena for the discussion of academic questions mainly of interest to 
scientific investigators. — Science. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology is preparing a new work which 
will form a "Handbook of Aboriginal Remains in the United States," 
and will have to do with the ancient abodes, camps, mounds, workshops, 
quarries, burial places, etc., of the Indian tribes. In connection with 
this work, Mr F. W. Hodge, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, is sending letters of inquiry to all persons thought 
to have any knowledge of the subject of this undertaking, as well as to 
all institutions and societies interested in American archeology and 
ethnology. The letter requests all information respecting the location, 
character, and history of the remains left by the Indians, or other 
indications of their former occupancy. In 1891 a catalogue of pre- 
historic works east of the Rocky Mountains was published, but that 
work is both out of date and out of print. It was compiled by Dr 
Cyrus Thomas and several collaborators. It is not expected that the 
prospective work on Indian antiquities will be issued for many months. 
Following the precedent of the old report, the new one in contemplation, 
will show, to even a greater and more extensive end, all available 
information. It is proposed to classify the former Indian remains by 
states and counties, and to illustrate the publication with maps, photo- 
graphs and drawings. 

The American Museum Journal states that in revising the installation 
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of the New Guinea material in the South Sea hall, Doctor Lowie is making 
extensive use of the sketches secured by the museum with the Finsch 
collection. Dr Otto Finsch, the celebrated naturalist and traveler, 
provided with the collection a very full series of illustrations accurately 
picturing many phases of native life. These are highly desirable, as 
many aspects of aboriginal culture, such as house and boat types, can 
not always be readily transported or even secured in model specimens, 
although often they form the most characteristic elements of the culture 
of a tribe. This applies even more emphatically to social and ceremonial 
life, which can be studied very inadequately, if at all, from museum speci- 
mens. It also applies in large measure to objects of personal adornment 
and clothing. For instance, it would not be at all obvious to the average 
visitor how the aborigines wore a profusely decorated heart-shaped 
object conspicuously exhibited in one of the New Guinea cases. A 
glance at the sketch now beside the specimen shows it to be a warrior's 
breast ornament. Similar results have been accomplished with other 
articles of dress which otherwise could not readily be understood except 
with the aid of long explanatory labels. 

Professor Henry Williamson Haynes, well known for his in- 
vestigations in archeology, died at his home in Boston on February 15, 
aged eighty years. Professor Haynes was for years a member of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington and he was a founder of the 
American Anthropological Association. In accordance with the terms 
of his will $1,000 are bequeathed to the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University for the library together with all his prehistoric and archeo- 
logical objects, and his books and pamphlets relating to such subjects. 
To the Boston Society of Natural History is given his fossils, minerals, 
and other objects of natural history. To Harvard College is given, for 
its classical department, Mr Haynes' Etruscan, Greek, and Roman vases 
and his ancient coins and medals. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
is to receive his Egyptian antiquities, except those relating to the age 
of stone in Egypt, which go to the Peabody Museum. 

The program for the 457th regular meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, held January 16, consisted of a paper on "The 
Western Neighbors of the Prehistoric Pueblos," by Dr J. Walter Fewkes, 
and a paper on "The Hammurabic and Modern Codes," by Mr George 
R. Stetson. The address of the retiring President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, 
was delivered on February 20, the subject being "Great Stone Monu- 
ments in History and Geography." 
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Dk J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
been re-elected president of the American Anthropological Association. 
The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, beginning December 30, 1912, in affiliation with Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr N. C. Nelson, Instructor in Anthropology in the University of 
California, has been appointed Assistant Curator in the Department of 
Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History. He will assume 
his duties next June and will give especial attention to North American 
archeology. 

The plant and fixtures of the old Cherokee Advocate were sold at 
auction at Tahlequah, Okla., December 6, 1911, for $151. The pur- 
chaser was J. F. Holden, editor of the Ft. Gibson Era who has done much 
in the past to preserve the historic relics of the old Indian Territory. 

Frederick Starr, Associate Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, returned on January 1 from a four months' journey 
through Korea. Professor Starr has been made a Commander of the 
Order of Leopold II, by King Albert of Belgium. 

The Fourteenth International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, during the first 
week of September, 1912. The last session of this Congress was held at 
Monaco in the spring of 1906. 

Dr Max Uhle has resigned the directorship of the Museo-de Historia 
Nacional at Lima, Peru, and accepted an offer of the Chilean Government 
to take charge of the archeological research of the latter country, with 
headquarters at Santiago. 

Professor George Grant MacCurdy is one of the contributors to 
The American Year Book (D. Appleton and Co.) for 1911, recently 
issued, his article being that on "Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre- 
historic Archeology." 

Mr W. Leo Buller has presented to the Dominion Museum, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, a collection of about 700 Maori ethnological 
specimens which had been collected by his father, Sir Walter Buller. 

Professor George Grant MacCurdy will be the delegate from 
Yale University to the Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists 
to be held in London, May 27 to June 1, 1912. 
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The death is announced of Dr L. Pi6, the noted Bohemian arche- 
ologist, in charge of the unsurpassed archeological collection of the 
Museum Regni Bohemiae, Prague. 

Professor Richard Andree, of Leipzig, known for his work in 
geography and enthnography, has died at the age of seventy-seven years. 

Knighthood has been conferred on Professor E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Anthropology in the University of Oxford. 

Professor W. Baldwin Spencer, F.R.S., has been appointed pro- 
tector of the aborgines in the northern territory of Australia. 

Dr. Schlaginhaufer has been chosen as the successor of Dr R. 
Martin at the head of the Anthropological Institute, Zurich. 

Professor Karl Pearson is preparing a memoir on the life and 
work of the late Sir Francis Galton. 

M. Paul Topinard, the distinguished French anthropologist, has 
died at the age of eighty-one years. 



